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of evidence, for the students of every country, that there is a general 
drift and significance to recent British developments — whatever con- 
servatives or skeptics may say to the contrary. 

William English Walling 
Cedarhurst, Long Island, N.Y. 



The Renaissance of Motherhood. By Ellen Key. New York: 
Putnam, 1914. Pp. vii+171. 

The author condenses the thoughts of the entire book into the follow- 
ing words which appear in the preface: 

In this book I have spoken of the social means possible for calling forth a 
renaissance of motherhood. I have proposed the study of eugenics; a year 
of social service as preparation for motherhood; state pensions for mothers. 
.... But the real renaissance must come through an education of the feel- 
ings No renaissance is possible before mothers and teachers .... 

prepare the girls' hearts for love and motherhood And then will come 

indeed the new religion of the new century, the century of the child, now only 
a hope in the soul of some dreamers. 

Part I: Women and Morals. — In this section the author takes the 
stand without question that women have stronger intuitions and weaker 
powers of reason than men. Women as a rule have advanced the ethical 
evolution, but have occasionally had a retarding effect, as, for example, 
when the Icelandic women urged their men to avenge manslaughter by 
death rather than to accept fines. Woman's ethical conservatism has 
given a training in habits which finally became instincts in regard to 
what is right. This thought is met repeatedly throughout the book 
and one is led to believe that the author holds to the inheritance not 
only of acquired physical characteristics but also of acquired habits of 
thought. The feelings of sympathy and therefore morality have 
undoubtedly grown out of the family life. Woman has always considered 
it "moral" to submit to the social customs of the day even though it 
meant that she should be eaten or be compelled to kill her own child. 
Woman's chastity has not, as a rule, originated in "woman's nature," 
but has developed because she was considered as property. Neverthe- 
less, "Because of her motherhood, woman's sexual nature gradually 
became purer than man's." It is now the task of society to eradicate 
all traces of the earlier times when women and children were the property 
of men and to bring about a perfect equality in the marriage union. 
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" Sexual slavery in matrimony, never discountenanced by the church, 
intensified in women all the vices which man later called 'woman's 
nature.'" A woman could win comfort and support only by pleasing a 
man and therefore all her efforts were bent in the direction to please. 
Because woman was regarded as property, her morality came to be 
judged only by her sexual life, and this accounts for her general lack of 
responsibility in business. But women are now coming to insist that 
even in the sexual field individual conscience and not traditional ideals 
is to determine conduct. "At present we are living in a chaos where 
ancient and low instincts, in women as in men, fertilized with new and 
high ideas, have given birth to many monstrous forms of life." Out of 
this is to arise the new morality which is to have expression in two ways: 
one is the individual's right to self-assertion in love, and the other 
society's right to limit this self-assertion for the welfare of the race. 
"Eugenics will finally become just as deep-rooted an instinct as the duty 
to defend the home country against outer foes." 

Part II: Motherliness. — It has been natural to sing of the beauty 
and power of motherliness and the race has never doubted but that it 
could rely on the warmth of motherliness "as for millions of years we 
can yet rely on the warmth of the sun." But today the unlooked-for 
has happened and there are many women who refuse to become mothers 
while others are advocating that the children be cared for entirely out- 
side of the home. It is only by regaining this lost motherliness that 
woman may hope to reach her highest development. The monotonous 
work of the factory, office, or store cannot possibly bring a greater 
degree of happiness, freedom, or honor than the broad usefulness of the 
home where woman is sovereign. 

Part III: Education for Motherhood. — The bright pictures which have 
been painted will become realized only after some hundreds of years. 
"The modern woman's view of motherhood .... is not calculated to 
nourish optimism." All "reforms" must fail if not accompanied by 
some real betterment of human nature. All plans for community homes 
and institutional care of the children are not only destined for failure, 
but, "If Satan announced a prize competition for the best means of 
increasing hatred on earth, this reform proposition ought to receive first 
prize." From the point of view of the new religion, intelligent parent- 
hood will as far exceed professional work as justice, mercy, and charity 
exceed mint, anise, and cummin. As a part of the reorganized educa- 
tional system, girls and boys alike are to receive a year's training in 
social service. The age of marriage for women should be raised to 
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twenty-one and the year before this given to this social service. This 
should be divided into three courses: first, a course in national and 
domestic economics; second, a theoretic course in hygiene; and third, 
a theoretic course in the physical and psychical duties of a mother before 
and after the birth of the child. These courses should be supplemented 
by practical training in the care of children. This thorough education, 
if it be added to a real awakening to the beauty of motherhood, will 
bring about the renaissance and secure for woman her highest develop- 
ment, 

Raymond Bellamy 
Emory and Henry College 



Unifying Rural Social Interests. Edited by Henry Israel. Asso- 
ciation Press, 1914. i2mo. Pp. 122. 

This volume is the product of the papers and discussions which were 
presented at the fourth annual session of the Country Church Conference 
which was held in November, 1913. It includes an introduction by 
Albert E. Roberts; two papers by Thomas N. Carver, one entitled "The 
Department of Agriculture and Country Life," the other, "The United 
States Rural Organization Service " ; a paper by A. C. Monahan on " The 
Point of Emphasis in the New Rural School Idea"; a paper by G. 
Walter Fiske, "The Country Church and the Young Men's Christian 
Association"; and one by Kenyon L. Butterfield, "The Place of the 
Young Men's Christian Association in the New Rural Awakening." 
Each principal paper is followed by discussions from other members of 
the conference who were present. 

A perusal of the book elicits the fact that there is little divergence 
of opinion on the part of the participants relative to the topics discussed. 
The introduction indicates that this is a decided departure or develop- 
ment, in view of the strong divergencies of the first convention. Could 
this seeming unity be transferred to the actual country, much of the 
chaos and disorganization which were alluded to as characterizing country 
life would be removed. 

Since the object of the conference is to produce a unified opinion 
about rural affairs, as well as to promote interest and light, it may be 
said that these discussions strike agreement on at least three points. 
First, the Department of Agriculture of the nation has undergone a 
transformation of view relative to its functions, supplementing its his- 
toric work of improvement of agricultural processes by that of promot- 
ing rural community life in all its essential activities. Second, rural 



